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International Labor Relations 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, JUNE 1939 


By Joun S. Gamss, Assistant U. S. Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Switzerland 


IN SPITE of the difficulties of the times, the twenty-fifth conference 
of the International Labor Organization, held in Geneva in June 
1939, achieved a fruitful work. It adopted 10 recommendations and 
4 conventions—2 conventions on the working conditions of indige- 
nous workers, 1 on migrant workers, and 1 on the regulation of hours 
and rest periods of road transport workers. The conference met 
during an interval of slightly relaxed international tension, although 
the clouds in the political sky darkened as the sessions drew to a close. 
If the atmosphere was not one of great optimism, it was most decidedly 
one of confidence that the International Labor Organization would 
not in these days of half-war relinquish its goal of seeking progress in 
labor standards. 

Although there were fewer delegates this year than last, the total of 
362 representatives from 46 countries was a considerably larger 
number than had been predicted a month before the convening of the 
conference. Among the member countries absent were the Soviet 
Union and a few smaller countries. Italy and Germany are no longer 
members of the ILO. Japan, which recently gave notice of with- 
drawal, did not send a delegation. 

The Deena delegation consisted of the following: The Govern- 
ment delegates were the Hon. Charles Vincent McLaughlin, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Com- 
missioner at Geneva. Their advisers were Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, Department of 
Labor; A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; John S. Gambs, Assistant United States Labor 
Commissioner, Geneva; and John Carter Vincent, American Consul, 
Geneva. The employers’ delegation, headed by Henry I. Harriman, 
chairman of the board of the New England Power Association, Boston, 
included as advisers Clarence G. McDavitt, former vice president of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.; H. D. Horton, president 
of the Horton Motor Lines, Charlotte, N. C.; and Chester Rowell, 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. Representing American work- 
ers were Robert J. Watt, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
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D. C.; with Daniel J. Tobin, general president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert Woods, economist, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Washington, D. C., acting as advisers. The 
secretary to the delegation was Miss Harriot Hopkinson, United 
States Department of Labor, Geneva. 

These American members of the conference took an active part in 
committee work and in the plenary sessions.! 


The Director’s Report 


The work of the conference may, for convenience in treatment, be 
divided into two parts—the discussion of the director’s report, includ- 
ing his reply to this discussion; and the creation and adoption (or 
rejection) of international regulations. It will be recalled that the 
director, John G. Winant, is an American, and that this was his first 
annual report, covering the year since his election last June, though he 
assumed office only in January. 

While the sessions of the special tripartite committees, working on 
international regulations, were going on in the committee rooms, dele- 
gates present at the plenary sessions were discussing the report of the 
director—a discussion climaxed, toward the end of the conference, by 
his reply. Allied to this discussion was the response, both by delegates 
and the director, to the report of the Emergency Committee, created 
recently to suggest policies for the Organization in the possible event 
of war. Approximately 60 delegates, representing more than 30 na- 
tionalities, addressed the conference on the contents of the two docu- 
ments. The task of the director was to take note of these comments, 
and through their synthesis to chart the course of the Organization for 
the future. As he said in the introduction to his reply, ‘‘In a sense, 
this is not my speech, but yours, for I like to think of the addresses 
made on the director’s report as a democratic method of reflecting 
world opinion and the pointing up of International Labor Organization 
policy. And so in large measure I shall simply attempt to translate 
into briefer form my understanding of the summary views of the 
conference.”’ 

The first point in his reply dealt with the Second Regional Confer- 
ence of the Americas, to be held toward the end of 1939 at Havana— 
a conference which will, among other things, provide an opportunity 
for collaboration between the ILO and the American countries in the 
field of social insurance. This mention of the Havana Conference 
reflected the recently increased participation in the work of the Organ- 

1 Mr. McLaughlin acted as vice chairman of the Government group; Mr. Goodrich as secretary of the 
Government group; Mrs. Beyer as reporter for the Committee on Technical Education; Mr. Harriman as 


vice president of the conference; Mr. Watt as vice chairman of the Resolutions Committee and officer of the 
workers’ group; and Mr. Hinrichs as reporter for the Committee on Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 
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ization by the countries in North America, Central America, and South 
America, and the fact that the center of gravity of the ILO is moving 
westward. 

Going on from this into the heart of his discussion, the director 
made an analysis of what might be called the economics of a condition 
of near-war. Autarchy he defined as a system which relies on political 
and military measures for the advancement of economic ends. He 
advocated as one important measure for an increased standard of 
living a program of moderate and gradual relaxation in trade barriers. 
He saw some dangers for the workers even if the present situation 
should quickly change to one of peace, for sudden disarmament 
might be followed by widespread unemployment. 

In his report, Mr. Winant had made an allusion to the suggestion 
recently made by President Roosevelt concerning a general economic 
conference. He had commented as follows: 

I hope and believe that an exchange of views by the nations may pave the way 
toward that enduring peace that was hoped for so fervently in 1919 by a weary 
soldiery and a war-torn world. For this, too, we should be prepared. It may 
mean for us the opportunity to clarify the social objectives of a lasting peace. 

This declaration could not be overlooked by the delegates. Repre- 
sentatives of governments from countries as diverse in geographical 
position and national interests as China, Yugoslavia, France, Great 
Britain, the United States of America, and New Zealand, had in their 
discussion all supported the director’s suggestion that some pacific 
approach to the problems of international economic reconstruction 
must be found. This does not mean-that a complete endorsement 
was given by the speakers to the holding of such a conference, or to 
participation by the ILO if it should be held. Some speakers called 
attention to the danger of holding such a conference before the world 
had reached a state of ‘peace psychology.’’ Others pointed out the 
difficulties of technical preparation. There was, however, a strong 
feeling that the ILO should bend its energies to the preparatory work 
that is indispensable to the work of economic reconstruction, and that 
thé Organization, by participation, could make a very great contri- 
bution to the success of a general economic conference. 

A final item of policy had to be given consideration: What should 
the ILO do in case of war? The suggested policies were contained in 
the report of the tripartite Emergency Committee of the Governing 
Body, and its conclusions were most favorably commented on by 
delegates. It appeared that whatever disagreements existed in the 
ILO, healthy disagreements arising from its international and tri- 
partite constitution dissolved away into a spirit of cooperation when 
confronted with the suggested wartime program of the Organization. 
In its report the committee noted that an important number of govern- 
ments, including the Government of the United States, had affirmed 
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the principle that the ILO should endeavor to function as completely 
as possible in the event of an international crisis. It went on to say 
that, judging from past experience, the existence of a state of war 
would give a new acuteness to labor problems and lead to a great 
intensification of social legislation, in belligerent countries as well as 
in those not engaged in hostilities. Problems of real wages would 
arise; national administrations dealing with labor would find them- 
selves confronted with the problem of fatigue, resulting from intensi- 
fication of effort, and with new problems of occupational disease and 
industrial poisoning. Difficulties would arise from labor shortages 
and from unemployment, both resulting from the reorganization of 
industry on a complete war basis. It would appear that if, unfortu- 
nately, the present condition of near-war becomes an open conflict, 
the ILO is better prepared to meet certain problems relating to indus- 
trial relations, even in extra-European countries, than any other 
organization now in existence. 


Reduction of Hours 


The second task of the conference was, as has been said above, the 
consideration, and in some cases the adoption, of certain international 
regulations. These regulations may take the form of conventions or 
of recommendations. In either case, the regulation exerts no binding 
force on a government until it has been accepted or ratified by the 
competent authority. A convention, if ratified by two or more 
countries has the force of a treaty. A recommendation imposes 
fewer obligations on a country which accepts it. 

Among the proposed draft conventions and recommendations pre- 
sented to the conference for discussion, approximately half related to 
the reduction or regulation of hours of work. The most important of 
these dealt with the reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce, 
and offices. Another one was a convention for the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mining. The discussion of the documents and pro- 
posed regulations relating to these two items of the agenda underwent 
approximately the same fate although there were certain differences 
in detail. 

During the months preceding the conference, there had been a 
great accumulation of evidence that many important countries could 
not now effect any important reduction of the working week. All 
but a few of the governments replying to an ILO questionnaire stated 
the impossibility of sacrificing labor time during the present period 
of rearmament. For this reason, several governments, which had 
been and still are consistently favorable to the establishment of inter- 
national regulations for the reduction of hours of work, submitted a 
resolution to the conference to postpone consideration of this ques- 
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tion at the present conference. The Governments in question were 
those of France, the United States of America, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Norway. It was with great reluctance that these countries 
presented this resolution. They made it clear by their statements 
that they expected the Governing Body of the ILO to place this 
question again on the agenda of the conference as soon as such action 
was warranted by an improvement in the international situation. 
They explained that they would not have taken this step had it not 
been for their recognition of the fact that many governments would 
find it difficult to assume an international obligation regarding the 
reduction of hours in industry, commerce, and offices in a time when 
economic activity and the development and enforcement of social 
legislation are greatly affected by the prevailing political insecurity. 

The procedure in regard to the coal industry was slightly different. 
Since there seemed to be at least some hope of the adoption of a 
convention for this industry, a resolution was not immediately 
presented. The question was referred, as questions on the agenda 
usually are, to a tripartite committee. The committee discussion 
indicated, however, that what was true of industry, commerce, and 
offices was also true of coal mines. A resolution was introduced by 
the committee in the same sense as the resolution described above. It 
was accepted by the conference as a whole and reduction of hours in 
coal mines will reappear on the agenda of some future conference as 
soon as the world political situation is more propitious. 

Although the United States delegates voted for the adoption of both 
these resolutions and had, indeed, taken an active part in the intro- 
duction of the resolution on hours of work in industry, commerce, and 
offices, the policy adopted was not contradictory to the spirit of 
American labor legislation. No decisions taken in Geneva can affect 
unfavorably labor standards prevailing in a member state. The 
United States representatives emphatically reminded the conference 
that, despite their vote, “‘this action is not to be understood to be a 
sanction to longer hours.’’ In the case of coal mining, it was observed 
that ‘the 35-hour week is firmly established for 2 years in col- 
lective agreements,’ and that the Government of the United States 
“will continue to support the short workweek in coal as in other 
industries.’ The American representative charged with the duty of 
discussing the resolution relating to the postponement of the conven- 
tion on reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce, and offices, 
reminded delegates from every part of the world that the ‘United 
States Government is still in favor of international action for the 
reduction of working hours.”’ He ended his remarks with the following 
words: 

In the present exceptional circumstances we favor postponement, but post- — 
ponement on such terms that the Governing Body shall be instructed to place the 
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matter before us again as soon as such action is warranted by an improvement in 
the international situation. These are not mere words; they record a profound 
conviction. They are, in fact, the other side of the argument for postponement. 
It is armament and political insecurity that render it impossible to make this year 
the international advance for which we had hoped. It is no less true that the 
reverse of these conditions will make possible, and indeed necessary, the reduction 
of hours of work. It is our faith that the choice of a peaceful settlement of 
national differences will eliminate the obstacles that stand in the way of bringing 
the 40-hour week to the wage earners of the world. 


Regulation of Hours of Work in Road Transport 


The International Labor Office had also prepared a draft convention 
on the regulation of rest periods and work periods of road-transport 
workers. During the opening days of the conference, a committee, on 
which the United States was represented by a Government member, 
an employer member, and a worker member, was chosen to discuss 
the draft and to prepare a report for the conference. The essentials 
of the Office draft were that the basic week to be worked by road- 
transport workers was 48 hours; extensions were to be permitted 
normally up to 54 hours for workers who ordinarily did a good deal of 
subsidiary work; and for those who put in large periods of mere 
attendance, the week could be extended to 60 hours. The committee 
felt that in this industry, which is so difficult to regulate and which is 
subject to so many variations in conditions of work, the fixing of 
definite limits did not meet the realities of the situation. For this 
reason the committee altered the originally proposed draft convention 
in the direction of greater flexibility, at the same time that it pre- 
served the basic principle of the 48-hour week and of the 8-hour day. 

The most important amendment introduced by the United States 
Government member was an amendment which would permit a federal 
government like that of the United States to ratify the road-transport 
convention for those workers who are at present affected by Federal 
road-transport regulations. Under the constitution of the ILO, since 
federal states with limited jurisdiction over labor matters may now 
treat an international labor convention as a mere recommendation, 
the offer to accept the binding obligations of a convention for workers 
under federal jurisdiction represented a willingness to go further than 
the constitution demands. In the subcommittee which discussed this 
amendment, it was felt, however, that such an alteration in ILO pro- 
cedures should be given mature consideration. The representatives 
of the United States agreed that further thought, and consultation 
with other countries having a federal constitution, would be advisable. 
They therefore withdrew the amendment and substituted for it a 
resolution, which was not opposed, requesting the Governing Body to 
give consideration to the present position of federal states with a view 
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to enabling them in the future to ratify conventions like this one under 
a differential arrangement. 

The road-transport convention, as redrafted by the committee, was 
adopted by the conference, the vote being 88 for and 18 against, with 
24 delegates abstaining. Since the international regulation is at 
most points in advance of actual practice in many countries, this 
convention will no doubt raise the standards of labor in those states 
in which it is ratified. It will also, for those states which do not ratify, 
serve as a yardstick with which to measure the standards that actually 
prevail. 

In addition to the convention on road transport, four recommen- 
dations were accepted on the same subject. They involved the 
issuance of control books, the limitation of night work, methods of 
carrying into effect the regulations provided for in the convention 
through consultation with representatives of workers and employers, 
and through other means; and finally, a document recommending the 
regulation of hours of drivers in private employment. 


Vocational Education and Apprenticeship 


In the past 2 years, American delegates, both at the conference and 
at home, have given much thought to the problems of technical 
education and apprenticeship. This year their long and painstaking 
work, pooled with the labors of delegates from 25 countries, was 
rewarded by the unopposed adoption of two significant recommenda- 
tions. Judging from the size of the tripartite committee which drafted 
the regulations, this subject was the one which attracted the greatest 
interest at the conference. 

The recommendations adopted are a set of principles. In the 
field of vocational education, the principles lay down the importance 
of adapting any program to the economic and social needs of the 
community, to the occupational interests and cultural requirements 
of the workers, and to the demand of employers for labor. All 
affected groups must collaborate in the conduct of any traming pro- 
gram. Admission to technical and vocational schools, it is recom- 
mended, should be free. 

The recommendation on apprenticeship has as one of its aims the 
securing within each country of uniformity in the degree of skill 
required and in the methods and conditions of apprenticeship in each 
trade. Nations are left free to obtain the desired result in a variety 
of ways. In some countries the goal will be achieved by government 
supervision. In other countries—as, for example, in the United 
States—where the value of private initiative and collective bargaming 
in determining conditions of apprenticeship is fully recognized, 
coordination within a trade will be obtained by means of government 
stimulation rather than by control. 
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Migrant Workers and Indigenous Workers’ Contracts 


Two items on the agenda related to matters in which the United 
States and most other nations are involved only to a limited extent— 
contracts of employment of indigenous workers and the conditions of 
labor of migrant workers. Three draft conventions relating to these 
items were adopted by the conference. There were no governmental 
delegates of the United States on the tripartite committees that dealt 
with these questions. 

Although American interest in these regulations was limited, the 
delegates of the United States Government felt that the classes of 
workers covered by the conventions should be safeguarded even if 
the problems under consideration were of direct concern only to a 
small number of nations. They felt that if the proposals of the 
committees had the support of the large majority of delegates repre- 
senting the countries immediately affected, it would seem unfortunate 
that the conventions drafted should be rejected because of mere lack 
of interest on the part of other nations. Our delegates therefore 
voted for the proposals put forward, confident that the safeguards 
agreed to by interested countries were worthy of their support. 


Administrative Committees 


At every conference, a number of tripartite committees are ap- 
pointed in connection with the administrative work of the Organiza- 
tion. These include the Selection Committee, the Credentials Com- 
mittee, the Resolutions Committee, and the Committee on the 
Application of Conventions. The Resolutions Committee submitted 
to the conference a number of resolutions, of which one concerned the 
equality of women in industrial life, another related to judicial bodies 
for the enforcement of labor legislation, and a third concerned an 
inquiry into the methods followed in order to develop the activities 
of the International Labor Organization. 

This year, for the first time, a representative of the Government of 
the United States became a member of the Committee on the Appli- 
cation of Conventions. The function of this committee is to consider 
the measures that have been taken by member states to give effect 
to the provisions of conventions to which they are parties. Member- 
ship was requested on this committee because the United States had, 
in the past year, taken its place among the members which have 
ratified conventions. 
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